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The City of St. Louzs owns 
4 good place to train Paper 


Houses are Best for 


Training Paper Hangers 


N order to properly paper a room, 

the learner must be instructed in 
an actual room. Houses are best. 
Large school rooms divided into 
model rooms with plastered walls, 
full wood trim, fireplace, radiators, 
lighting fixtures and all the problems 
ordinarily encountered by a paper 
hanger are the second best choice. 
Such rooms are in great demand for 
home economics demonstrations, 
cabinet making and manual arts ex- 
hibit spaces. Decorated rooms can 
be used by several school activities, 


and should be at least 8'x 10! with 
9' ceiling. Bulletin 102A, Trade and 
Industrial Series 29A, has detailed 
suggestions. 


Home Economics Teachers 


Miss Mary L. Benson, Andrews, 
N.C., won $50.00 in the November 
Contest. Miss Marie Arch and Miss 
Caroline Thorstad won $50.00 in 
the December Contest. The third 
and last room decorating Contest 
closes June ist. Reprints of the 
Contest may be had upon request. 


Vocational Division—Wallpaper Guild 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


E. K. Jenkins, Director of Vocational Education 
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PresipeENt, EDWIN A. LEE 
Director of Division of Vocational 
Education, University of California 


Education 
Berkeley, California 


Indianapolis, 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, Z. M. SMITH 
State Director of Vocational 


TreAsureER, LEWIS GUSTAFSON 
Superintendent of the David Rarken, Jr. 
School of Mechanical Trades 


Indiana St. Louis, Missouri 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Berkeley, California 


LEWIS GUSTAFSON 


St. Louis, Missouri 


R. L. COOLEY 


Director of Vocational Education 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


L. H. DENNIS 
Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Chicago, Ilinois 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
I. Duties 


1. Each committee will be responsible for the sectional 
program for its special field or type of vocational 
education. 

2. Each committee shall recommend and foster for its 
special field, studies, investigations and research projects. 

3. Each committee shall recommend institutions or in- 
dividuals or organizations or agencies to carry on the 
work indicated in paragraph 2. 

4. Each of the Vice Presidents of the American Voca- 
tional Association representing a special type or field of 
vocational education shall be an ex officio member of the 
standing committee of five for the field or type represented 
by his committee. 

5. The standing committee in each case shall be re- 
sponsible for initiating and developing activities concerned 


with all phases of work for the special field the committee 
represents. 


II. Personnel 

COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION EDUCATION 

Chairman, W. F. Faulkes, State Supervisor of Civilian 
Rehabilitation Education, Madison, Wis. 

S. S. Riddle, Deputy Secretary of Labor and Industry, and 
Director, Bureau of Rehabilitation, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. B. Gwyn, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Education, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. L. Stanton, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

J. B. Hobdy, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


COMMITTEE ON PART-TIME EDUCATION 

Chairman, L. A. Wilson, State Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Albany, N. Y. 

George P. Hambrecht, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Madison, Wis. 

Vierling Kersey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Paul L. Cressman, Assistant State Director of Vocational 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 
Dean of School of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


WYLLE B. McNEAL 
Head of Division of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
F. J. TRINDER 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


J. B. HOBDY 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 


R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


Chairman, Miss Beulah I. Coon, Assistant Professor of 
Vocational Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoin, 
Nebraska. 

Miss Helen Livingston, Head of Department of Home Ec- 
onomics, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Grace P. Gillett, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, Chief of Home Economics 
Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Wylle B. McNeal, Head of Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Chairman, F. G. Nichcels, Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Paul S. Lomax, Associate Professor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, School of Education, New York University, New 
York City. 

Regina E. Groves, Supervisor of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Madison Vocational School, and Teacher Trainer 
for the State Board for Vocational Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Loyd L. Jones, Vocational Counselor, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, III. 


COMMITTEE ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
EDUCATION 


Chairman, E. M. Walsh, Educational Director of Inter- 
national Master Painters and Decorators’ Education 
Committee, New Haven, Conn. 

A. B. Peirce, Director of Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Metal Trades Association, Chicago, III. 

James Arentson, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Nicholas Ricciardi, State Commissioner of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, Cal. 

F. J. Trinder, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Chairman, A. H. Edgerton, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion and Chairman of Courses in Vocational Guidance, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

John M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education and 
Director of Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William M. Proctor, Associate Professor of Education and 
Director of Practice Teaching, Stanford University, Cal. 

Emily Griffith, Principal of the Opportunity School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, J. D. Blackwell, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

C. H. Lane, Chief of Agricultural Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
By <.. 

Paul W. Chapman, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Athens, Georgia. 

Sherman Dickinson, Professor of Agricultural Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

W. S. Taylor, Dean of School of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


THE NEW ASSOCIATION 
By Epowin <A. LEE 


The American Vocational Association is now an assured 
fact. With the same unanimous vote that was given by 
the National Society for Vocational Education, the Voca- 
tional Association of the Middle West at its annual meet- 
ing, held in Des Moines March 20, voted to amalgamate 
and thus took the final step necessary to the actual organi- 
zation of a truly national association for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Particularly gratifying were the several addresses 
‘made at this meeting by men who have been active in the 
affairs of the Middle West Association through all the 
years of its remarkable service. The spirit with which 
they approved an action which meant the disappearance 
of the society which they had sponsored and a name which 
had come to mean much in the great Mississippi Valley, 
was an indication of how definite was their conviction 
that the American Vocational Association would carry 
on for the country at large what the Middle West Asso- 
ciation had done so successfully for its own territory. 

The American Vocational Association therefore faces 
the future with an absolutely united personnel. Its po- 
tentialities are limited only by the vision and the effort 
which every member can bring to bear upon the problems 
which it will face. There will be many difficulties. There 
will be some disappointments. Such are inevitable, but 
they will be overshadowed completely if the splendid spirit 
which now apparently motivates every vocational edu- 
cator can be kept at the fine level of enthusiasm which at 
present exists. 

No group recognizes more clearly than the Executive 
Committee just how high is the level which must be main- 


tained in the new organization. As the issue of the 
amalgamation, the American Vocational Association in- 
herits from both of its progenitors high standards, fine 
spirit, lofty aspirations, and above all, a tradition of deep 
absorption in the work to be done on the part of the officers 
chosen to guide this organization. The new Executive 
Committee can do no better, therefore, than to set its 
standards in light of the highest of those which have ani- 
mated the leaders of the two parent organizations, and 
it is with this determination that the officers face the prob- 
lems before them. 


THE CONVENTION AT DES MOINES 


By Lewis GusTAFSON 


The joint convention of the Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines is over. 

It was a fine convention in every way. The attendance 
was large; the program was excellent; the exhibits, both 
educational and commercial, were unusually attractive; 
the people of Des Moines were hospitable; the delegates 
went away happy. It demonstrated that a joint conven- 
tion, properly arranged and tactfully conducted, is highly 
desirable. 

The most significant action of the week for the future 
of vocational education was, of course, the adoption of the 
new constitution and the merging of the Middle West 
Association into the A. V. A. 

This ends the competition of the past ten or twelve 
vears. It ends the conflicts about dates and territory. It 
ends the rivalry and the occasional bitterness. It brings 
friendliness and cooperation. It joins the enthusiasm and 
virility of the successful Middle West Association with 
the strength and experience and solidity of the honored 
National Society. It means from now on a united front 
for the cause for which both societies were organized and 
for which they worked. It was a great step and the 
A. V. A. has every reason to look forward to a successful 
career. 


But several things are necessary if the A. V. A. is to 
make that career truly effective. 

First. It must see that the vocational interests of the 
whole country are united arg] served—not only the East 
and the Middle West, but the Far West and the South and 
the Northwest. The association must be truly national. 
Conventions may or may not be possible at the extremes; 
the cost of travel for long distance may be prohibitive, 
but state and regional associations must be organized and 
kept alive; their programs must be strengthened by the 
parent society, and a close relationship with the national 
headquarters must be maintained. This can not be brought 
about by the officers of the A. V. A. alone; every branch 
must take its share of the burden and contribute its share 
of the enthusiasm. The relationship must be reciprocal. 


Second. All the interests must be represented. Manu- 
facturers and labor men and teachers as well as super- 
visors and college professors of vocational education must 
be in it. The A. V. A. must not become only a group of 
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school teachers gathered together for the inbreeding of 
their own ideas. 

Third. We must somehow get back into the fold more 
of the old-timers. Prosser is still with us. His loyalty, 
his gift of thought and speech, and his long and unique 
experience are always ready for any service and to save 
a difficult situation. All honor to him! Dean is with us. 
Allen is with us. We have other veterans, loyal and 
regular in their attendance. But the Richards, and the 
Sneddens, and the Filenes, and the Pratts, and the Mun- 
ros, and the Rouillions, and the Willistons, and the Bit- 
tings, and the Perrys, the Marshalls and the Hedges, and 
the other pioneers—men and women—who stood on the 
frontier in the days of 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910—where 
are they? Some are dead; some have gone into other work; 
others simply don’t come. We need them now as much 
as ever, perhaps more. I shall not feel that the amalga- 
mation is fully complete until I see some of them again 


at the en 


ON TO LOUISVILLE 
By W. S. Tayior 


Louisville, with its more than 300,000 people. extends to 
the vocational education, vocational guidance and indus- 
trial arts people all over America a cordial invitation 
to the city on the falls of the Ohio, December 2, 3, 4, 
1926. The Public School System, the Board of Trade, the 
Employers’ Association, the Labor Union, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Retail Merchant Association, and 
all of Louisville and Kentucky extend to you and to your 
co-workers an invitation to participate in the first meeting 
of the American Vocational Association. Begin now to 
plan your program so that these dates will be free for a 
visit to the Blue Grass State and to the city that joins the 
North and South and the East and West. Louisville has 
the cordiality and hospitality of the Southland, the thrift 
and industry of the North and East and the spirit of the 
West. Louisville and Kentucky are awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to welcome you December 2, 3, 4. 


KENTUCKY PLANNING FOR BIG 
CONVENTION 


Louisville and all Kentucky are greatly interested in the 
coming meeting of the American Vocational Association 
to be held in Louisville December 2, 3, 4. It would be 
difficult to imagine a finer spirit than that displayed 
toward the coming meeting of the American Vocational 
Association. Preliminary meetings are already under way, 
making plans for the entertainment of the large number 
of people interested in vocational education who will be 
in attendance at this meeting. The Board of Trade, the 
Louisville Hotel Association, the Louisville Public Schools, 
the Employers’ Association, the Convention League, the 
Kentucky Live Stock Association and other organizations 
are pooling their interests to make this meeting the most 
successful of any vocationa! education program held in 
America. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


First Annual Convention, American 
Vocational Association, ouisville, Ky., 
December 2, 3, 4, 1926 


By Z. M. SMITH 


The American Vocational Association was formed by 
the amalgamation of the National Society for Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West. Action on the merger was taken by 
the former organization at Cleveland, Ohio, on December 
4, 1925, and by the latter at Des Moines, Iowa, on March 
20, 1926. 


The constitution of the American Vocational Association 
was developed conjointly by committees representing both 
of the associations concerned in the merger. The officers 
and the Executive Committee of the new association were 
nominated by a committee chosen from the membership of 
the two amalgamating associations. 


The uniting of these two important organizations has 
given the cause of vocational education a strong national 
association with a program nation wide in scope. 

The completion of the merger of the two associations 
automatically made members of the two organizations bona 
fide members of the new association. 

With such an organization supported whole-heartedly 
by all of the vocational education forces of this country, 
the program of vocational education will be advanced 
materially from year to year. 

The American Vocational Association is launching a 
program of vocational education service which will di- 
rectly benefit every state in the Union. The quarterly 
News Bulletin is one phase of this service. This bulletin 
is mailed to each member of the association. Another 
phase of the service program is that of assisting states in 
bringing to state conventions and conferences leaders in 
special fields of vocational education. 

The South’s urgent appeal for service through the asso- 
ciation had a direct bearing on the selection of Louisville, 
Ky., as the conventicn city for December 2, 3, 4, 1926. 

Reports from every part of the United States give as- 
surance that the Louisville convention will go down in 
history as an outstanding contribution to the advancement 
of a nation-wide vocational education program. 


I. Affiliated State Associations 


The cause of Vocational Education in this country will 
be stabilized and greatly strengthened if there is in exist- 
ence in each state at least one state-wide organization rep- 
resentative of all of the vocational education interests of 
the state. As teachers, supervisors and administrators of 
vocational education, we must realize that it is absolutely 
essential to be united in our efforts to promote the cause 
of vocational education. Not only must we have a strong 
national organization which has the hearty support of all 
vocational groups throughout the entire country, but we 
must have within each state a strong, well-knit organiza- 
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tion that is in a position to function effectively in strength- 
ening the state program for vocational education. 

The American Vocational Association, in planning for 
a system of Affiliated Associations, had very definitely in 
mind the building of strong, effective forces within the 
states. In those states where State Associations for Vo- 
cational Education have been formed and affliated with 
the American Vocational Association there has been cre- 
ated a force of inestimable value to the vocational educa- 
tion movement. 


What is an Affiliated Association? It is an organization 
of individuals engaged in, or interested in vocational edu- 
cation, who are united in an organization whose chief 
purpose is the promotion of the cause of vocational edu- 
cation. This organization is definitely and actively affili- 
ated with the American Vocational Association by means 
of a membership fee plan which decreases the cost for 
joining the American Vocational Association and at the 
same time builds up financial support for the local State 
Association. To be specific, it costs $3.00 for individual 
membership in the American Vocational Association. Most 
athliated associations charge a membership fee of only 
$2.00 and this fee gives membership in both the local 
State Association and the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, $1.00 of this amount going into the treasury of the 
State Association and the other $1.00 into the American 
Vocational Association treasury. 


II. Branch Associations 


Branch Associations within a state may affiliate with 
the American Vocational Association. In states that have 
a state-wide organization afhliated with the American Vo- 
cational branch organizations will apply 
through such state organization for affiliation with the 
American Vocational Association. In states that have no 
affiliated state-wide organization, branch associations may 
apply direct to the American Vocational Association for 
affiliation. 


Association, 


III. Plan of Procedure to Be Followed by 
State and Branch Associations in Making 
Application for Affiliating with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association 


A—PURPOSES 


1. To encourage a greater interest in the national vo- 
cational education movement through membership in the 
American Vocational Association. 

2. To stimulate interest in state and local vocational 
education movements by encouraging state and branch 
organizations, 

3. To insure equitable representation of all sections in 
the House of Delegates, the Association’s governing body. 


B—ORGANIZATIONS APPROVED FOR 
AFFILIATION 
1. State Associations. Any group of twenty or more 
persons interested in vocational education and organized 


under a constitution in harmony with the constitution of 
the American Vocational Association. 


2. Branch Associations. A local association with a 
membership of twenty or more persons may be recognized 
as an affliated organization, provided that if there is a 
general organization in the state, recommendation for 
recognition is made through the state organization. 


C—PROCEDURE OF AFFILIATION 


1. State Associations. Any state association with twenty 
or more members is eligible for membership in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, application for which must be 
made by the Secretary of the state association to the Sec- 
retary of the American Vocational Association. There 
should be submitted with the application: 


a. A copy of the constitution of the organization mak- 
ing application. 
b. A roster of officers for the current year. 


c. A check for the amount of annual dues as herein- 
after prescribed. 


The affiliation procedure shall be completed when the 
foregoing conditions have been met and the application 
has been approved by the President of the American Vo- 
cational Asscciation. 


2. Branch Associations. A local organization, other 
than one state-wide in scope, with a membership of twenty 
or more persons and operating under a constitution, is 
eligible to membership as a branch organization. In a 
state in which there is an afhliated state association, the 
branch association shall affiliate through the state asso- 
ciation. The steps to be taken in affiliation are identical 
with those outlined for state organizations except that 
application for affiliation by a branch association is made 
to the state affiliated association and is considered for ap- 
proval by the American Vocational Association on recom- 
mendation of the state organization. 


D—ANNUAL DUES 


The annual membership dues of affiliated associations 
is one dollar for each member. Membership dues are paid 
to the Secretary of the American Vocational Association 
between September 1 and the date of the annual 
convention. 

The membership year in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is from September 1 to August 31, inclusive, re- 
gardless of when the annual dues are paid. 


E—REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE 
OF DELEGATES 


Affiliated associations are entitled to representation on 
the basis of one delegate for each twenty members and 
an additional delegate for a major fraction thereof. 


State Associations Affiliated with the 
American Vocational Association 


The following state vocational associations are now 
affliated with the American Vocational Association: Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM STATE ASSO- 
CIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


I. The Indiana State Society for Vocational 
Education 


President, RAYMOND WILLIAM Grecory, Lafayette, Ind. 


Indiana has recognized the importance of vocational 
education by official statute since 1913. The work was 
supported and promoted by various organizations and 
groups even before that date. The Indiana Agriculture 
Teachers’ Association, the Home Economics Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and other similar organizations were in existence 
and working in the interest of vocational education long 
before the federal law was enacted. 

It was, in fact, out of the nucleii of these organizations 
that the Indiana Society for Vocational Education was 
born. In October, 1920, during the state convention of 
the Indiana Teachers’ Association at Indianapolis, a few 
members from such organizations as mentioned above, at 
the instigation of Z. M. Smith, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Indiana, met and organized the Indiana Society 
for Vocational Education. The membership has constantly 
increased in number until it reached a grand total of 337 
last year. The future holds even greater promise, if we 
are to judge by the interest being shown in the state 
toward vocational education. 

The membership in the Indiana Society has always been 
cosmopolitan. Not only teachers of vocational subjects but 
other teachers, school principals, city and town. superin- 
tendents, men interested in trades and industry, in business 
and in agriculture have been members. 

Three city school superintendents, the state director for 
vocational education, a representative of the teacher train- 
ing departments, and one from agricultural education, 
have been made President of this organization. One Di- 
rector is elected annually from each field, home economics, 
agriculture, trades and industry and commercial, to sit 
with the officers as an Executive Committee. 


AFFILIATION 


From its inception the Indiana Society for Vocational 
Education has affiliated with The National Society for 
Vocational Education. Each year its members automati- 


cally become members of the national society. The state * 


society welcomes the opportunity to affiliate with the 
American Vocational Association. The Indiana Society 
has always had a part in the annual meeting of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Association and usually furnishes a 
speaker for one of the general sessions, at which from 
12,000 to 15,000 teachers are in attendance. The State 
Society for Vocational Education cooperates with the vari- 
ous vocational groups in their sectional meetings at the 
annual meeting mentioned above, by helping provide 
speakers and plan the programs. 


PROGRAM OF SERVICE 


The Indiana Society has had an independent program 
of service that has helped to stabilize vocational educa- 
tion in Indiana. 


It has sponsored sectional conferences in the state in the 
interest of vocational education. Two such conferences 
were held during the month of March this year. State- 
wide and sectional conferences have been held in former 
years, 

The society this year has been issuing, from time to 


time, a news letter to its members. Important and inter- 


esting developments in vocational education, announce- 
ments, information relative to the vocational education 
program in the state and short articles dealing with meth- 
ods and results of vocational education in the state make 
up the major portion of this News Bulletin. 

The society holds an annual meeting and banquet to 
which some man, prominent in the field of vocational edu- 
cation, is brought for an address and discussion. 


II. Ohio Society for Vocational Education 


The Ohio Society for Vocational Education includes rep- 
resentatives from vocational agriculture, home economics, 
trades and industries, commerce, vocational guidance and 
civilian rehabilitation divisions. The present membership 
is approximately 300, the dues being $2 a year, a dollar of 
which is sent to the American Vocational Association as 
a membership fee of that organization. 

The officers of the Ohio Society consist of a President, 
elected by the society, and a Secretary-Treasurer, appoint- 
ed by the President. There is an Executive Committee, 
also appointed by the President, representing the various 
groups of the society. The term of all officers, including 
the members of the Executive Committee, is one year. The 
present officers are: 


OFFICERS 
C. D. Steiner, President. 
E. L. Heusch, Secretary-Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ralph Richardson—representing Agriculture. 
Hazel Huston—representing Home Economics. 
J. Ray Stine—representing Trade and Industries. 
M. B. Perrin—representing Civilian Rehabilitation. 
M. Edith Campbell—representing Vocational Guidance. 
B. A. Aughinbaugh—representing Visual Education. 

Membership in this organization consists of persons ac- 
tually engaged in administering or teaching strictly voca- 
tional work, and of representatives from agricultural, 
home-making, industrial, commercial and civilian rehabili- 
tation life. 

The objectives of the society are to promote vocational 
education in all its forms, and to afford opportunity to all 
interested persons to present and discuss problems having 
to do with the successful organization and administration 
of the various types of work. The society also, as far as 
possible, makes available the results of work accomplished, 
and of experience gained in vocational education and 
related fields. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Society is held in De- 
cember each year, at the time of the annual meetings of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association. Several times dur- 
ing the year the Executive Committee meets for the pur- 
pose of discussing the problems of that organization, and 
formulates certain policies and programs in the interest 
of vocational education in this state. 


III. Michigan State Society for Vocational 


Education 
The annual meeting of the Michigan Society for Vo- 
cational Education occurred in Ann Arbor on April 2. 
This is the only state-wide meeting of the vocational edu- 
cational forces during the year. The industrial, commer- 
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cial, home economics, and agricultural workers met during 
the luncheon hour to renew friendships and to listen to a 
general program. 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of Michigan State 
College, gave the principal address. Dr. Butterfield chose 
as his subject, “Vocation as Education.” Dr. Butterfield, 
an educator of national reputation, discussed the vital 
principles of vocational education as he saw them. Many 
superintendents and principals attended the meeting. 

The number attending was larger than any previous 
meeting. It demonstrated beyond a doubt that the school- 
men of the state are interested in vocational education. 
The vocational forces are turning out to these meetings 
with renewed enthusiasm. It was an inspiration to see the 
great group of vocational people and their friends grouped 
together in the large ball-room of the Union Building of 
the University of Michigan. 

The fine spirit and morale of the session was evident 
and repeatedly commented upon by the other educators 
attending sessions of the annual Schoolmasters’ Conference. 
The attendance at the vocational luncheon was the largest 
during the week’s program. The future of vocational edu- 
cation is safe when the confidence of the state’s educa- 
tional leaders is gained. 


IV. Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education 


- The Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Education was 

organized in 1920. This society holds two meetings each 
year. It has published a number of bulletins. The official 
publication for this society at the present time is the Vo- 
cational Education News. 

This association is formed to foster and promote voca- 
tional education within the state and to lend an organized 
support to the American Vocational Association. At the 
present time, the Pennsylvania Society has a membership 
of more than 400, who also hold affiliated membership in 
the American Vocational Association. 

The state is a natural unit for organizing such an asso- 
ciation. The importance of such a society has been real- 
ized in the sponsoring of our new vocational education 
law in this state. The value of solidarity among teachers 
having the same professional interest in promoting voca- 
tional education in a state can not be overestimated. 

The state society furnishes the vehicle for adequate pub- 
licity for the state’s program for vocational education. It 
also assists by forming a connecting link between the eco- 
nomic groups and the educational forces of the state. It 
stimulates research work in the field of vocational educa- 
tion and is a clearing house for informing superintendents 
of schools and the society’s membership of successful 
achievements. 


The New York State Vocational 
Association 


New York State plans to organize a State Vocational 
Association and apply for afhilation with the American 
Vocational Association. 

The constitution of the New York Association as planned 
will provide for a paid Secretary. His duties will be to 
keep membership lists, send the state and national asso- 
ciation news bulletins to all members, collect dues, advise 
concerning legislation and meetings, secure advertising, 
and keep lists of teachers desiring positions. 

The officers of the association will be President, Vice 
Presidents—one from each local vocational association in 
the state—a paid Secretary, a board of sixty Directors, a 
‘Treasurer, who is a banker. 

It is proposed that there shall be provided an endow- 
ment fund of $10,000 to insure the development of the 
work of the association. 

The membership is expected to total more than 2,600. 
The membership wil! be composed of vocational teachers 


and administrators, social workers, labor representatives, 
employers, representatives of supply houses and book con- 
cerns. Provision will be made that the annual meeting be 
a section of the State Teachers’ Association. 


NEWS FROM THE SEVERAL STATES 
THAT CONTRIBUTED ITEMS 


Acknowledgment of Receipt of News Items 


The Committee on publications of the American Voca- 
tional Association extends sincere thanks to the state off- 
cials that so generously responded to the “hurry-up” call 
for news items. All items received have been included 
in this issue. Every state was requested to send in items. 

The Publications Committee is composed of the follow- 
ing: Chairman, W. W. Patty, Professor of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind.; E. E. Sheldon, Su- 
pervisor of the Training Department, The Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, Ill.; Edwin A. Lee, Lewis Gustafson and Z. M. 
Smith, President, Treasurer and Secretary, respectively, of 
the American Vocational Association. 


California__Cooperative Vocational Training 
with Adequate Local Supervision 


NicuHo.as Ricciarpi, State Commissioner of 
Vocational Education 


California is developing more intimate and effective re- 
lationships with labor, industrial and agricultural organi- 
zations through more adequate local supervision. 

In the trade and industrial field, under the new ruling 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, local su- 
pervisors will be appointed during the coming year in 
Los Angeles, Fresno, San Jose, Oakland and Sacramento. 
The services of these local supervisors will make possible 
more effective cooperative vocational training. 

In cooperation with labor and industry, and with the 
effective leadership of local vocational supervisors, Cali- 
fornia will develop a cooperative vocational training pro- 
gram which will enable every student to acquire craft 
knowledge and craft skill that will make him an effective 
journeyman, as well as enable him to complete the aca- 
demic courses required for graduation from a secondary 
school and entrance to higher institutions of learning. 

This type of cooperative training is not at all narrow; 
in fact it is broader than the regular training prescribed 
for graduation from any secondary school. In cooperative 
training of this character, at the end of four years the 
student who makes satisfactory progress will complete his 
apprenticeship and, also, will complete the courses required 
for graduation from high school and entrance to higher 
institutions of learning. 

Such training is more comprehensive than the traditional 
secondary education program. The student who success- 
fully completes this program of vocational education, in 
cooperation with industry, is fitted for a ‘specific vocation 
as a journeyman and has all the cultural training that the 
high school can give him. This is possible because of the 
eight-hour day in this cooperative program, and the longer 
school year. 


Colorado 


L. R. Davies, Acting Director of Vocational Education 

We had thirty schools represented in judging live stock, 
poultry, corn and grain, and potatoes. The live stock con- 
test, including judging dairy cattle, was won by the 
Greeley High School team. This gives Greeley the privi- 
lege of representing Colorado in the junior contests at the 
International Live Stock Show at Chicago and also the 
National Dairy Show. Brush High School won the corn 
and grain contest and Fort Collins was first in the poultry 
contest. The pennant for highest total score was won by 
the Crowley High School team. 
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Another news item is the scholarship award for students 
of agriculture in vocational high schools in Colorado (and 
also all other states served by the Union Pacific System). 
By the conditions outlined, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company will award a $100 scholarship in each county 
they serve in Colorado, the scholarship to be used at the 
State Agricultural College. The scholarship awards will 
be determined on the basis of 45 per cent on supervised 
practice work, 35 per cent on scholastic training, and 20 
per cent on character, interest and quality of leadership. 
It is expected that these awards by the Union Pacific will 
result in great improvement in home project work in 
Colorado. 

The Centennial Chapter of Alpha Zeta, located at Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, has announced an essay contest 
for students in agriculture in Colorado high schools. The 
awards consist of two silver cups and one medal, which 
become the permanent possession of the boys winning them 
this year. 

Miss Mary Blodgett, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education, has planned a high school contest in home 
economics for the schools of the Arkansas Valley. It will 
be a one-day contest and will consist of competitive ex- 
hibits, competitive judging, food demonstrations, and a 
fashion show, at which time the winner will be announced. 

Mr. H. A. Tiemann, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Work, is completing a series of foremanship 
training conferences for the foremen of the twelve sugar 
factories located in northern and northeastern Colorado. 
Mr. Tiemann has immediate supervision of the work at 
Fort Collins, where he also conducted a training shcool 
in conference leadership methods. Messrs. Foster, Vest, 
Watson, Coats and Long are the conference leaders out- 
side of Fort Collins. Final arrangements for training of 
railroad engine men and firemen are all but completed and 
this work will probably be in operation for the benefit of 
the Union Pacific and Burlington employes by the time 
this goes to press. 


Georgia 


PAUL CHAPMAN, State Director of Vocational Education 

Eight years ago there was not a high school in Georgia 
teaching agriculture. Today there are 140 secondary agri- 
culture teachers employed in the state. 

The industrial rehabilitation work in the state has in- 
creased so that another district supervisor has been added 
to the forces. In seeking for a suitable man some time 
was taken that the proper person might be selected. The 
work was offered to Mr. Frank M. Greene, Cochran, Ga. 
After mature consideration Mr. Greene accepted the work, 
to begin on January 1, 1926. 

Because of the increase in the appropriation for voca- 
tional education that was made by the General Assembly 
last summer, more departments of home economics in 
Georgia high schools have been added to the list of those 
approved by the State Board for Vocational Education 
since September than were previously approved during the 
eight years in which this work has been carried on in the 
state. 

There are at the present time forty-eight schools receiv- 
ing aid and supervision from the Vocational Board as 
compared with nineteen, the number aided last year. This 
represents an increase of 153 per cent for the year. Also 
in addition to this work with the “all-day” schools, the 
home economics department conducts a large number of 
evening classes for adults. 


A SEED-CORN TESTING SCHOOL 
FOR FARMERS 


By W. S. Dyar, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Metamora, III. 
About the middle of December, 1925, I had the boys 
of my agriculture class bring in fifty-ear samples of their 


fathers’ seed corn, and we found upon testing that only 
35 per cent up to 85 per cent was fit for seed. This 
showed the necessity of a thorough seed corn test by the 
farmers. I did not wish to have my school class do com- 
mercial testing because such work takes too much time 
from regular class work. The best solution I could think 
of was to organize a night seed corn testing school, and 
teach the farmers to test their own seed corn. After 
consultation with Mr. DeWerff, county agent, and my 
principal, Mr. R. J. Schertz, it was decided to organize 
a night school. 

The school board approved the idea, providing that at 
least eight men would attend. They agreed to equip a 
room in order that the proper temperature and humidity 
could be maintained, as is recommended by the University 
of Illinois for corn disease testing. 

Through personal interviews, eleven farmers promised 
to attend. A notice was then published in the local paper 
setting forth the plan of the school. Every farmer in the 
district was invited to attend one night out of each week 
for a period of six to eight weeks. 

Material for making the sawdust-limestone germinators 
was to be furnished at a cost of $1. The men were to 
bring in and test their own seed corn for both germination 
and disease. Racks, each holding 100 ears, were to be 
provided the men for holding their corn while on test. 
Hectograph instructions were to be furnished the men 
each meeting. January 18, 1926, at 7 p. m., was the date 
set for the first meeting. 

On the first evening seventeen farmers attended and 
built their germinators. One week later, January 25, the 
men returned and each one put 100 ears of his own corn 
in the germinators. Two inches of boiled sawdust was 
put in the bottom of the boxes. Over this, 44 inch of 
limestone was placed and then covered with a piece of 
muslin. A dividing frame was placed over the muslin, 
making 100 spaces each 4 inches long and 1 inch wide. 
Four kernels were removed from different parts of each 
ear and placed 1 inch apart in the spaces. After the ker- 
nels were all placed in the box a piece of muslin was 
placed over them. A second layer of limestone 14 inch 
in depth was placed over this and 34 inch of boiled saw- 
dust on top. This limestone and sawdust on top has sev- 
eral advantages. (1) It insures a sweet seed bed for de- 
velopment of corn diseases. (2) A more uniform tem- 
perature can be maintained. (3) Plenty of moisture is 
assured. (4) The weight keeps the sprouts horizontal on 
the muslin and makes the reading very easy. 

The boxes were then placed in a room heated from the 
main furnace by steam. A three-burner gas stove was 
placed in the room on which to boil water. This steam 
added about ten degrees to the heat of the room and kept 
the atmosphere almost saturated with moisture. A wet 
and dry bulk thermometer in the room showed a steady 
temperature of about 84 degrees and a humidity of 92 
to 94. 

February 1 the men were taught the identification of 
diseases. They then read their germinators, and discarded 
all poor seed. Each farmer then placed another 100 ears 
on test to be read the following week. 

Due to the widespread interest, a second class was 
started on January 27 with fifteen men enrolled. This 
second section followed the same plan explained for the 
first group. 

Despite the terrible muddy roads, both of these classes 
have been meeting regularly once each week—the first 
class on Monday and the second class on Wednesday eve- 
nings. At various times new men have joined the classes 
so that a total of forty have attended. Up to the present 
time 15,000 ears have been tested. Seventy per cent of 
these ears have shown a perfect test, 15 per cent have 
been entirely dead, and 15 per cent diseased. 

There are several values arising from this work. (1) 
It is giving local farmers an opportunity to solve their 
seed corn problem. (2) Men gathered together discuss 
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seed problems, and thus learn many valuable lessons from 
one another. (3) Taxpayers who have no children in 
school are receiving a material benefit from their school. 
(4) Many men are attending the corn school who have 
never before used the school. (5) The high school is 
offering another proof of its value to a comrrunity. 


ILLINOIS FIELD NOTES 


Trades and Industries 


The Springfield High School has eliminated the course 
in forge shop practice which has been a part of their 
manual arts course and will use the vacated space in 
addition to another large room for auto mechanics. This 
course, under Mr. Deo Fleming, is to be a vocational full- 
time trade course beginning with the second semester of 
this year. 

The J. Sterling Morton Township High School at 
Cicero, which has maintained a large vocational program 
for several years, is this year adding foreman training 
conferences to meet the needs of the foremen in their 
industries. 

Joliet, in addition to maintaining a large vocational 
program for pupils of 14 to 18 years, has been conducting 
foreman training conferences during the past two years 
and is now offering the fourth conference of this type to 
the foremen from the industries of their city. 


CIVILIAN REHABILITATION IN 
INDIANA 


C. B. Gwyn, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Education 


Civilian rehabilitation education in the State of Indiana 
has shown a marked increase during the past three years. 
There has been an increase of more than 200 per cent in 
those who registered for training and 100 per cent in 
those inducted into training. The entire state now is or- 
ganized through the establishment of a_ rehabilitation 
committee in each county. These are working committees 
and over 50 per cent of them have recently become active 
and are sending in information concerning the disabled 
persons in their communities through the medium of a 
questionnaire issued by the state supervisor. These blanks 
have been distributed to all school officers in the state. 
The number of these blanks that have been filled in in- 
creases every week. Every part of the state then is served 
by this method of getting information concerning cases. 
A number of communities of the larger cities are very 
active in finding cases worthy and in need of training 
and in cooperating with the state office in the establishment 
of suitable training programs. A number of communities 
of the larger centers realize their responsibility and are 
measuring up 100 per cent in cooperation to assist toward 
rehabilitation of each disabled person. The establishment 
of these county rehabilitation committees not only expe- 
dites the work but has increased the number of persons 
served by the state office about 33 per cent over what 
was served before the method was installed. 

It is interesting to note that a large percentage of those 
served by the state office are between the ages of 18 and 
24. It is felt that these ages are the ones where training 
is the most successful and susceptible. A high percentage 
of those trained have a high school education, which 
makes for success toward rehabilitation. Indiana is proud 
to say that the greatest success in rehabilitation work 
comes from the fact that 70 per cent of the trainees have 
been rehabilitated through school training. The problem 
of employment and placement training in our state is not 
a large one, due to the fact as stated above. Indiana’s 
aim has been and continues to be to serve the greatest 
possible number of disabled persons that can be registered 
and inducted into training after the necessary investiga- 


tions have been made. Next year is looked forward to as 
being the greatest year for rehabilitation work in this 
state. 


KANSAS 
C. M. MILLER, State Director of Vocational Education 
I. Annual Vocational Education Conference 


Plans are fairly complete for our annual vocational edu- 
cation conference. The trade and industrial conference 
will be held at the Kansas State Teachers’ College at 
Pittsburg, July 14, 15, 16 and 17. The conference of vo- 
cational agriculture teachers will be held at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, July 29, 30 and 31. 
A conference of home economics teachers will be held in 
connection with each of the other two. 

Dr. R. O. Small, director of vocatiorial education in 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Lewis Gustafson, superintendent, 
David Ranken, Junior, School of Mechanical Trades, St. 
Louis, will be our conference leaders in trade and industry. 

Mr. L. H. Dennis, deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction of Pennsylvania, will be our conference leader 
in agriculture. The home economics conference leader is 
yet to be announced. 

A new feature of our conferences this year is that the 
neighboring states of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska have accepted our invitation to join us by 
sending representatives of their various state departments — 
of vocational education. Representatives of the Federal 
Board will also be present. 

The thing from which we get most encouragement, 
perhaps, is the increased and ever-increasing interest in 
vocational education on the part of prominent people of 
the state. 


II. Agriculture 

Kansas is enjoying its most prosperous year in vocational 
education in agriculture. Eighty-six day schools are now 
on the approved list. This number will approach 100 
next year. Eighty-two per cent of the boys enrolled in 
day schools are farm boys and 85 per cent of the farm 
boys in these schools are taking or have taken vocational 
agriculture. 

The teacher training department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College has established a four weeks’ gradu- 
ate course which is held annually during the month of 
August. Vocational agriculture teachers can take advan- 
tage of this course during their regular vacation period. 
Thirty-five vocational teachers took advantage of the op- 
portunity last August and a much larger number is ex- 
pected next August. 

A new reimbursement schedule for salaries of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers has been adopted. Under the 
new plan, the reimbursement to a school for the services 
of its vocational agriculture teacher will be determined 
on a basis of experience and graduate credit. 

More than thirty short unit courses for adult farmers 
were held with an enroilment of approximately 1,500 
farmers. 


III. Home Making 


There has been an increasing demand for a greater 
variety of home-making courses in evening school this 
year. Interest in dressmaking and millinery has not de- 
creased, but more classes in interior decoration and home 
nursing have been organized this year than before, and 
considerable interest is being shown in mother craft classes. 

All evening school work will be organized on the short 
unit basis next year. 


KENTUCKY 


F. G. Burd, state supervisor of agricultural education, 
is a believer in the sporting instinct. He believes it can 
be turned to basic good for farm boys and girls. 
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He originated the idea of the essay contest on coopera- 
tive marketing, in which he believes, and prevailed upon 
the Louisville Courier Journal to sponsor the state-wide 
competition. Then he followed the contest closely and 
encouraged the boys. 

“I believe group work will promote the farm boys’ and 
girls’ interest better than individual efforts just as they 
form baseball teams,’ he said. 

Two thousand farm students submitted essays on co- 
operative marketing. For the last two months vocational 
agricultural students have been reading books, bulletins, 
and farm magazines to prepare themselves for the essay 
contest. The district contests will be judged April 15. 

“The preparation of these essays has proved of educa- 
tional value not only to the writers but to the families 
represented as well,” Burd said. “This contest has at- 
tracted attention in other states. Letters of inquiry have 
come from Washington, D. C., relative to the advisability 
of starting a similar movement in other states. 

“Much of the credit for the success of this contest is 
due Dr. O. B. Jesness of the University of Kentucky and 
the vocational agricultural teachers who have trained the 
contestants.” 


NOTES ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
MARYLAND 


J. D. BLAcKWELL, State Director of Vocational Education 


At a recent meeting of the State Society for Vocational 
Education, it was decided to apply for affiliation in the 
American Vocational Association. A special membership 
drive is now being made. The newly-elected officers are: 
President, J. D. Blackwell; Vice President, W. K. Yocum, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Edna B. McNaughton. 

Maryland will join with Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in a four-states vocational conference to be 
held at West Chester, Pa., on August 24, 25 and 26. 
Among the out-of-state speakers which have been secured 
for the conference are Dr. David Snedden of Teachers’ 
College, Prof. Edwin A. Lee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dean W. S. Taylor of the University of 
Kentucky. 

A unique conference on agricultura! education was held 
at Mount Airy, Maryland, on March 29, for county su- 
perintendents and teachers of vocational agriculture in 
four counties. A demonstration lesson, taught by A. A. 
McBride, the local agricultural teacher, formed the basis 
for the discussions. Each of the teachers attending dis- 
cussed some phase of the demonstration lesson from the 
standpoint of standard procedures. A number of similar 
conferences are contemplated. 

H. R. Shoemaker of Middletown, Md., organized a 
short course during February that attracted much atten- 
tion throughout the state. Farmers errolling for the course 
met on each of six successive days from 1 to 3 p. m. Dr. 
De Voe Meade, professor of animal and dairy husbandry 
at the University of Maryland, and Mr. Shoemaker, con- 
ducted the meetings. The average attendance was twenty- 
three. A number of similar courses have been held 
throughout the state. 

The monthly calendar of special activities for the agri- 
cultural teachers of Maryland follows: September, Mak- 
ing Agricultural Surveys; October, Preparing Teams for 
State Judging Contests; November, Holding Community 
Fairs; December, Directing the Taking of Farm Inven- 
tories; January, Conducting Short Courses; February, 
Teaching Part-Time Classes; March, Testing Seed Corn 
for Farmers; April, Supervising the Planting of Crops 
Selected as Projects; May, Supervising Related Farm 
Skills; June, Preparing Annual Reports. 

Special attention has also been given during the year 
to a satisfactory basis for evaluating the work of depart- 
ments of vocational education in agriculture. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM MARYLAND 


B. T. LELAND, State Supervisor of Industrial Education 
Teacher Training. Five teacher training classes have 

been conducted by the University of Maryland. 
Foreman’s Conferences. ‘Two foreman’s conferences 

have been conducted by the University of Maryland. 


NEW EVENING CLASSES ORGANIZED IN THE 
CITY OF HAGERSTOWN 

Six New Evening Classes. Trade mathematics and plan 
reading for carpentry apprentices; trade mathematics and 
plan reading for journeymen carpenters; shop sketching 
and blueprint reading for the machine shop apprentices. 

Evening Class for Miners. At six centers in western 
Maryland evening classes preparing miners to meet the 
requirements for certificates as fire bosses and mine fore- 
men have been conducted. 

Baltimore City. Baltimore City, containing one-half the 
population of Maryland and the center of the manufactur- 
ing industry of the state, offered, during the past year, 
through the department of vocational education a wide 
variety of evening courses for tradesmen, as well as or- 
ganizing a trade school for girls; a general continuation 
school for young workers employed in department stores, 
a department of vocational guidance, and a vocational 
school for colored boys. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Establishment of Apprenticeship Relations 
Between Industry and Vocational 
Schools 


R. O. SMALL, State Director of Vocational Education 

The matter of special interest to me during this month 
has been the culminating of certain discussions and plans 
in actual establishment of apprenticeship relations between 
industry and vocational schools. 

At Springfield, on the fifteenth, with Mr. Burridge, di- 
rector of the Springfield vocational school, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the assistant superintendent present, 
I met with a group of about twenty representatives from 
industry and from the other vocational schools of this 
section to discuss apprenticeship relationships in the field 
of machine shop practice. 

The representatives from industry who were interested 
are those from the highest type of shops (the Rolls-Royce 
representative is most active). Apparently industry has 
not been as much interested at any time in the past. They 
are at present taking graduates from these schools and 
placing them in their plants at advanced wages. 

No formal agreement has yet been entered into in the 
Springfield area. An extension of the work in Boston is 
seen in a recent inquiry from Hyde Park regarding Satur- 
day morning classes, which, if finally established, will 
enroll 75 to 100 apprentices. 


The Cooperation of an Industry in the 
Training of Skilled Workmen 


Dante. H. SHaAy, Supervision Agent 

The following is submitted as evidence that some of 
our large employers of skilled workmen do recognize the 
value of training in our all-day vocational schools. 

About January 1 the Rolls-Royce Company of Spring- 
field, a company which it is acknowledged makes one of 
the highest-priced and finest automobiles in the world, 
employed three of the Springfield Vocational School senior 
boys, two boys to run milling machines and one to run a 
lathe. These boys worked fifty-four hours a week for 
eight weeks at 47 cents an hour, making a weekly wage 
of $25.38. 
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Upon the completion of this eight-week period the boys 
returned to school to complete their academic and related 
studies and three other boys from the school have gone 
to work in the plant of the Rolls-Royce Company for a 
period of eight weeks, one boy to receive 52 cents an hour, 
one 46 cents, and another 42 cents. 

Accurate record was kept of the time of these boys 
while at work in the factory and this time, over 400 hours 
of shop work, is credited to the boy’s school record. 


Additional Work in Methods for Evening 
Practical Art Teachers as Means 
for Improving Their Teaching 


ANNA GorMAN, Teacher-Training Agent 


The major part of the teacher-training work for quali- 
fied tradeswomen preparing to teach in evening practical 
art classes is work in methods of teaching in these classes. 

When interviewing prospective candidates the value of 
the teacher-training work is explained, emphasis being 
placed upon the importance of having facility in the use 
of methods. After the candidate has secured a_ position 
and taught several years, sometimes she seems to forget 
a portion of the training which she has received in the 
teacher-training class. As part of our teacher-training 
service we have worked continually with the supervisors 
and teachers, but in most instances we have had to take 
the initiative and request that they review the methods 
work previously given to them in their training class. 

It is gratifying that in the last two years, through the 
efforts of local supervisors, whom we have encouraged 
and instructed in their supervision of teaching methods, 
that teachers are realizing this need and cooperating with 
their supervisors by taking additional work in methods. 
Such a professional improvement class was conducted in 
Fall River last year by the local supervisor with the re- 
sult that this year there has been noticeable improvement 
in the teaching. A similar class will be offered in New 
Bedford this year, under the direction of the local super- 
visor. Already more than fifty teachers are planning to 
take this course. 

Teachers have been given this same opportunity in 
Boston during the year, and at the Fitchburg summer 
session. 


MICHIGAN ‘ 
E. E. GAttup, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 


Michigan now has thirty-one schools on the waiting list 
for reimbursement. The ten best of these will be taken 
on for reimbursement next year. Every school in Michigan 
must carry a Smith-Hughes program for at least one year 
before it is put upon the reimbursement list. 


Conference for Teachers of Part-Time 
Home Economics 


RuTH FREEGARD, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 

Arrangements were made by the state supervisor of 
home economics to have a conference for teachers of home 
economics in part-time schools during the meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club at University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., April 1 and 2. 

The first meeting was a joint one, with the teachers in 
general continuation. Much of mutual interest was brought 
out under the two topics, “Teamwork in Part-Time 
School” and “Job and Lesson Sheets.” Short, snappy talks 
were given on teamwork in (a) attendance, (b) instruc- 
tion, (c) placement and employment, and (d) extra cur- 
ricular activities. Types of job and lesson sheets were ex- 
hibited and discussed and recommendations were made 


for extending their use, especially in regard to problems 
brought in on pupil’s own initiative. 

The regular section for home economics at the School- 
masters’ Club was made a part of the program for the 
part-time conference. At this meeting, Miss Cornelius of 
the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit, gave a helpful and 
stimulating talk on the high school girl’s dress, demon- 
strating good and poor costumes with a number of models. 
Prof. Thos. Diamond talked on grading pupils in home 
economics. Miss Mary Barber completed the program by 
a humorous, thought-provoking talk on “Nutrition Teach- 
ing for Health in Every-Day Life.” 


MICHIGAN 


K. G. SmirH, State Supervisor of Industrial Education 


The most important development in industrial education 
in Michigan during the past year is an increased interest 
in apprenticeship. Classes for apprentices in plumbing, 
steamfitting, bricklaying, plastering, tilesetting and print- 
ing have been started in Detroit. 

Complications in the labor laws of the state up to the 
present time have prevented any extensive development of 
apprenticeship. The result has been the establishment of a 
large number of private trade schools. Statistics indicate 
that unless an apprenticeship is started as early as the six- 
teenth year there is little chance of its successful comple- 
tion. A committee is at work on the revision of labor 
laws so as to provide for apprenticeship. 


MISSOURI 


By Gro. W. Reavis, State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Mo. 


From the administrative standpoint there are three im- 
portant agencies engaged in providing vocational oppor- 
tunities. In the first place, we have the local community 
represented by the board of education. This is the most 
important agency. The local community furnished the 
buildings, grounds and equipment. The employment of all 
teachers rests entirely upon the local school board. They 
fix the salary to be paid and then apply for state and 
federal aid. The state fix.s the qualification and require- 
ment of teachers and the supply of teachers now exceeds 
the demand except in the case of trades and industry. The 
state supervises the work done and sees that all teachers 
who have been employed do a passing grade of work, 
offers suggestions, criticisms, keeps records and accounts, 
and releases special aid to all schools that have been ap- 
proved. The state and federal aid to agricultural schools 
amounts to two-thirds of the salary of the teacher up to 
$2,700 a year for a full-time teacher. In other words, a 
maximum of $1,800 for a teacher on full time for twelve 
months. 

“We are much pleased with the success of vocational 
agriculture in our public schools,” says Mr. Higgins, sec- 
retary of the Milan school board. “It has brought the boys 
in from the farm to get the right kind of information to 
take back to the farm and make farm life more interesting 
and far more profitable. We are emphasizing in our 
school the needs of the farm: boys and girls, for they 
have the most difficult task in getting an education.” 

The Federal Act which provides appropriations for 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural 
education states “that such schools must provide for di- 
rected or supervised practice in agriculture either on a 
farm provided by the school or other farm for at least 
six months per year.” Some of the projects carried on in 
our state are baby beef, corn, cotton, dairy calf, garden, 
pork production, potato, poultry, sow and litter. Poultry 
is the most popular of all, while the sow and litter come 
next. 

Home economics or home-making courses in our schools 
form one of the most important phases of vocational train- 
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ing since each and every girl is a potential home maker. 
Besides the all-day trade courses in our city schools, there 
are classes in home making for girls and women who can 
not spend much time in school, but. who want to learn 
for their own benefit and not for the purpose of using the 
information commercially. The classes open in this de- 
partment are such as dressmaking, millinery, and interior 
decorating. A woman may enroll in as many different 
departments as she wishes. 

We have in our state nine centers in which part-time 
continuation schools, or all-day trade schools, and evening 
classes in trade and industrial education are carried on. 
In these courses the building trades receive much attention 
and large numbers are enrolled in carpentry, brick ma- 
sonry, electricity, house wiring, sheet metal work, etc. The 
boys completing a two-year course are able to enter the 
trades and receive journeymen’s wages. 

The state board for vocational education received from 
the last Legislature $440,000 for the next biennial period 
to match a similar amount of federal funds in order to 
expand and carry on the work in a more effective manner. 


VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
MONTANA 


M. J. Assey, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


The most interesting thing in vocational education in 
Montana during the past year was the young men’s vo- 
cational conference which was held during the first week 
in February. The purpose of this conference is to give 
instruction in vocational guidance to the seniors in the 
Montana and other northwestern high schools. The at- 
tendance this present year was 1,146. Thirty-five speakers 
were on the program. Instructors were selected from prac- 
tically every profession and vocation; men who are ex- 
perts in their particular line of work. 

Railroads, commercial organizations and_ professional 
organizations cooperated in making the week a vocational 
success. This conference is held each year here and the 
attendance has grown from forty-four to the present fig- 
ures. Judging by past increase, the attendance next year 
should exceed 1,500. 


SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING 
OF FOREMAN CONFERENCE 
LEADERS IN NEBRASKA 


Harvey L, FREELAND, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education 


The Nebraska State Board for Vocational Education, in 
cooperation with the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, will conduct in Omaha during the first part of June 
a school for the training of foreman conference leaders. 
Mr. Frank Cushman, chief of the industrial educational 
service of the Federal Board, is to act as conference leader. 

While invitations were issued to a limited number of 
firms to send representatives to this school, the requests 
for admission have far exceeded the number that can be 
accommodated. One transcontinental railroad is sending 
fifteen representatives. To meet the demands, other schools 
of this kind will also be conducted in the fall. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA COOP- 
ERATING IN THE TRAINING 
OF CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 

WORKERS 


J. R. JEweELL, State Supervisor of Civilian Rehabilitation 


A plan has been formulated which it is thought will be 
mutually advantageous to the department of sociology of 








the University of Nebraska and the Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of the Department of Vocational Education for 
students in sociology to receive university credit for field 
work done under the supervision of the rehabilitation staff. 
Three students are doing the work this semester. 

While the plan set up this year is purely a trial pro- 
gram, it is working very satisfactorily. With this expe- 
rience as a basis, next year a course of study will be 
organized for seniors which will combine actual super- 
vised field experience in rehabilitation with related read- 
ing and lectures conducted by compensation commissioners, 
orthopedists and prosthetic appliance makers, members of 
the rehabilitation staff, social workers and personnel men. 

Prof. Hattie Plum Williams, Ph.D., is head of the De- 
partment of Sociology of the University of Nebraska. 


Nebraska District Conferences for Voca- 
tional Home Economics Teachers and 
Others Who Are Interested 


Miss Birpie Voruies, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 


One of the plans for the training of day school teachers 
in service in Nebraska is by means of an annual confer- 
ence the week preceding the opening of schools in the fall 
and by district conferences during the year. The aim of 
the seventh annual conference was to develop some of the 
phases of work which were presented in the sixth annual 
conference, to continue the study of methods, and to pre- 
sent some subject-matter in special problems of home mak- 
ing education in the high school. 

Prof. W. H. Lancelot, head of vocational education, 
Iowa State College, Ames, helped with the study of meth- 
ods. The purpose of the district conferences which are 
held as near the beginning of the second semester as pos- 
sible is to do follow-up work on subject-matter in new 
units of work being developed and to make an intensive 
study of the methods of teaching which were presented 
by Professor Lancelot. 

The district conferences are held on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday mornings at places easily accessible to groups 
of from five to twelve schools. Only three of the sixty- 
three vocational teachers in the state were not at the dis- 
trict conferences. The total attendance at district confer- 
ences was seventy-one, 


Farm Boys Take Advantage of Part-Time 
Instruction in Agriculture in Nebraska 


j. H. Pearson, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 


With the general movement to make systematic instruc- 
tion available for more persons, part-time work was 
started to take care of those boys who were not attending 
school for the full nine months. 

A very successful school was held at Hooper, Neb. 
Seventeen boys between the ages of 15 and 21 attended this 
school from December 7 to March 19. They went to 
school from 9:30 in the morning until 3:30 in the after- 
noon. They took units in agriculture and related subjects. 
The related subjects being community civics, shop work, 
and commercial English. 

Most of them are planning to attend another year. 
Other boys have been inspired to do the same thing. This 
school was a remarkable success and has made a founda- 
tion upon which to build a future program of part-time 
work. At least five additional schools will have similar 
programs another year. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Professional Improvement Courses for Vo- 
cational and Continuation School 
Teachers 


Westey A. O’LgAry, State Director of Vocational 
Education 


More than 90 per cent of the full-time teachers in the 
day vocational schools and the continuation schools of the 
state are taking courses of instruction designed to improve 
the quality of their teaching. These teachers are not con- 
fined to any one line of work, but come from agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industries and continuation 
schools. The courses are conducted by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and are given at Newark, 
Atlantic City, Bayonne, Passaic and Jersey City. Later 
in the year classes will also be organized at Trenton and 
Camden. In addition to those enrolled in classes conducted 
by the state department, a number of teachers are taking 
courses at New York University and Columbia University. 

The training of vocational teachers in New Jersey cov- 
ers two stages: (1) before entering service, and (2) after 
beginning service. The first stage for teachers of agri- 
culture and teachers of home economics is given in under- 
graduate courses at the State Agricultural College. For 
teachers of trades and industries, the preparatory training 
is given by the State Department of Public Instruction in 
evening classes in various parts of the state. This news 
item deals with the second stage—training in service. 

The teachers enrolled in these classes, except in the case 
of one district, are divided into four groups, on the basis 
of the fields in which they teach. The teachers of agri- 
culture constitute one group, home economics a_ second, 
trades and industries a third, and continuation school 
teachers a fourth. For convenience in attendance these 
groups are still further divided according to the districts 
in which they teach. The evening school teachers are 
similarly organized into distinct groups. 

The instruction covers from thirty to forty hours of 
class-room work, and requires a certain amount of outside 
preparation. The courses are made up of four units, each 
of which is designed to meet a specific need in a limited 
number of lessons. Teachers are at liberty to register for 
any one or all of the units in a given course. Through 
the cooperation of the State Agricultural College, college 
credit can be obtained by any properly qualified teacher 
for the satisfactory completion of the full course. 

The classes for evening school teachers meet in the 
evening on alternate weeks. The other classes meet weekly, 
either in the late afternoon or on Saturday forenoons, each 
session being two hours in length. The first hour is ordi- 
narily devoted to a lecture, and the second to round-table 
discussion or the presentation of papers by the members 
of the class on problems assigned by the instructor. 

The instruction is given by members of the vocational 
staff of the State Department of Public Instruction, assisted 
from time to time by local men or a representative of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. The lectures deal 
with such topics as the following: The aims of vocational 
education; the relation of the vocational schools to the 
elementary and the high schools; the place and purpose of 
the industrial survey; the function and preparation of 
lesson sheets; trade analysis as a means of determining 
what to teach; methods of instruction; the characteristics 
of vocational school pupils; the vocational and educational 
needs of employed youth; the classroom responsibilities of 
the teacher; how a pupil learns. 

Papers have been presented by the teachers on such 
problems as these: Teaching good trade habits; how to 
make the school shop both productive and educational; 
the keeping of shop and classroom records; the teacher’s 
responsibility in securing the cooperation of industry; the 
advantages and disadvantages of various types of lesson 


sheets; the development of job pride; the relation of tech- 
nical subjects to shop work. Most of these papers have 
shown careful preparation on the part of the teachers and 
have resulted in a good deal of valuable discussion. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


T. E. Browne, State Director of Vocational Education 

The part-time and evening class programs in agriculture 
are reaching a much larger number of people and getting 
more marked results this year than ever before. As a re- 
sult of the evening class work in the schools of Sampson 
County, five cooperative car loads of hogs and poultry 
were shipped from the county the last week in March. 
The teachers of agriculture in the three high schools giv- 
ing courses in agriculture and the county home demon- 
stration agent cooperated in putting over this subject. 

In the Troy High School the emphasis has been put 
upon poultry and swine as project work. Mr. Osteen, the 
teacher, has taken advantage of his being near the Pine- 
hurst resort hotels, which demand a high-grade product. 
He has contracted to deliver to the Carolina Hotel 5,000 
pounds of capons at 40 cents a pound. As a result of this 
one project he has been able to turn over to the members 
of his classes $2,000. He also furnishes the hotels of 
Pinehurst select eggs. 

As a result of his hog project work he has been able 
to stock the community with pure-bred Berkshire breeding 
stock. 

The North Carolina program stresses all four phases of 
the work, namely, all-day, part-time, short-unit and eve- 
ning school work, and during the year 1925-26 more than 
5,000 men and boys will be reached with definite agricul- 
tural instruction in organized classes. 

Since the inauguration of the program of vocational 
rehabilitation, the department has been handicapped by 
lack of facilities for providing orthopaedic treatment to 
applicants for rehabilitation. Vocational training for many 
was found to be impracticable until physical restoration 
could be secured. 

Through a state-wide system of orthopaedic clinics be- 
ing developed by the department, free skilled orthhopaedic 
treatment is being made available for all indigent cripples. 

The state has been zoned and a district assigned to 
each orthopaedic surgeon practicing in the state. The sur- 
geons have agreed to hold monthly clinics within their 
districts and to treat all indigent cases free of charge. 
Nine clinics are now in operation, extending the entire 
length of the state. Others are in process of organization. 
These clinics are sponsored and supported by Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions Clubs. For cases requiring operations, 
one or more hospital beds have been provided for in all 
but one district, by hospitals and civic organizations. 

Since the opening of the first clinic on September 26, 
1925, nearly a thousand cripples have been examined, and 
hundreds have been treated in the clinics by the applica- 
tion of plaster casts, braces, and orthopaedic shoes and 
through corrective exercises, while many others have had 
their deformities corrected by operations. Through the 
operation of these clinics the work of the department is 
being greatly improved and augmented. 


Home-Making Evening Schools in 
North Carolina 


The paramount question of the modern housewife and 
young women in business and industry centers around 
“How can we enjoy better, more economical and healthier 
living in our homes?” 

Three years ago the State Department of Education, 
realizing this interest and need, started the active devel- 
opment of the evening school home economics program by 
offering home-making unit courses to club women, busi- 
ness women and women and girls in industry. 
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The work, through the cooperation of the local school 
administrators, women’s clubs, and textile mill owners, has 
grown until now we have home-making units taught in 
twenty-six different towns with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 8,500 different women and girls out of school. 
The courses include units which range from six to twelve 
lessons in food preparation, meal planning, child care and 
training, home nursing, garment making, dressmaking, 
millinery, children’s clothes, home crafts, home furnishing 
and party cookery. There are now six teachers who spend 
their entire time on this work in connection with the tex- 
tile mill workers, and two full-time itinerant teachers who 
travel over the entire state, spending from two to four 
weeks in a town, offering courses to the housewives of 
the town. 

This year the most popular units are home furnishing 
and child care. 

In connection with the textile mill work, the most ef- 
fective piece of work has been accomplished where the 
classes have been conducted in a mill house. Here the 
girls and women receive practical instruction in the re- 
finishing and furnishing of the house, and meal planning 
and serving for the representative family in the commu- 
nity. 

With this setting the class members bring to the class 
their own particular problems and discuss them with more 
freedom. The social life of the family is also met in a 
wholesome, normal way. 

As an incentive to regular attendance, the instructors in 
two neighboring towns are taking 125 members of their 
classes on an educational trip to Washington, D. C., from 
May 7 to 11. 

The mill owners are just as deeply interested in this 
trip as the members of the classes and are doing every- 
thing they can to encourage the undertaking. 


Trade and Industrial Education in 
North Carolina 


Gro. W. Coccin, State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education 


The part-time work is growing in North Carolina, 
especially along the line of part-time commercial courses. 
The following is a report of the type of work done in 
one of these schools: 

The Morgantown city schools opened their commercial 
course this year to boys and girls who have finished high 
school and gone to work, so that those desiring such school 
advantages would not have to leave town to take a course 
in a“pusiness college, nor would they have to give up the 
job which they were holding. In this way the school has 
meant a saving of thousands of dollars to the community, 
since they had twenty-five people to take advantage of 
this opportunity. 

The sincerity of purpose was shown in the beginning by 
these students who returned to school, for, out of the 
twenty-five regularly enrolled before Christmas, only one 
dropped out after the holidays. 

The courses are carried out in such a manner that the 
material which they get functions directly on the job that 
they are now holding or preparing for. 

Practical applications are made by taking them into 
business houses, the courthouse, etc. 

The part-time class has a regular organization. In this 
way they are very enthusiastic for the group. Recently 
they have worked up a play which brings out the fea- 
tures of their work. They have also organized a com- 
mercial club. A program will be made out in which cer- 
tain members will take a part and in which they will 
have business men to come and give talks on different 
phases of commercial life, after which refreshments will 
be served. 

The pupils come from various vocations, some clerk in 
stores, some are in mills, while others assist in office work. 


In fact, many who have not regular work are spending 
all of their spare time in the classroom, and in such cases 
are making so much progress that they will be fitted for 
positions quicker than it would be possible if they could 
get away from their work only aa hour or two a day. 

The work has become so popular that the teacher has 
already had a number of applicants for entrance into the 
class which have had to be turned away on account of 
lack of equipment. It is hoped that the work can be so 
arranged that any boy or girl in the city may enter at any 
time during the year and spend as many hours a day as 
possible, so as to secure individual instruction in the thing 
that they most need for their job. Since the work is new 
this year, however, there were so many applicants that 
it has been necessary to conduct the class as a high school 
department. 


OHIO STATE BOARD FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


Division__Trades and Industries 


E. L. Heuscu, State Supervisor of Trades and 
Industries Education 

Instruction in trades and industries has made marked 
progress in Ohio since receiving impetus in 1917 from 
the acceptance of the act for the promotion of vocational 
education. In 1917, only two cities in Ohio were offering 
instruction of the type which is now eligible under the 
National Vocational Act. Each year since that time, new 
departments have been added. Now there are approxi- 
mately sixty cities in Ohio offering some type of trade or 
industrial instruction that directly meets the needs of each 
local community. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


A wide variety of trade and related subject classes are 
now being offered in scores of Ohio cities, the instruction 
supplementing such employment as is included in the metal 
working industries, the building trades, the automotive 
trades, the ceramic industries, the coal mining industries, 
the paper industries, and other types of industrial employ- 
ment. 


PART-TIME SCHOOLS 


The part-time trade extension schools in Ohio are lo- 
cated in practically every large industrial city, and in- 
struction is given to apprentices in the many trades and 
industries of the state. Decided progress has been made 
in organizing part-time classes for the apprentices in the 
building trades, and in many centers throughout the state, 
there are now operating part-time trade extension classes 
for the plumbing apprentices, bricklaying apprentices, 
carpentry apprentices, electrical apprentices, painting and 
paper-hanging apprentices, and others. Likewise, there 
are a large number of part-time trade extension classes 
for the machine apprentices and the young men engaged 
in the automotive industries. 


GENERAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Ohio has a permissive mandatory law for general con- 
tinuation classes, which of course, necessitates local boards 
of education to authorize such classes before attendance 
becomes compulsory. Practically all the industrial cities 
in Ohio have now established general continuation classes 
for the youth who are between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, and are in employment on age and schooling 
certificates. The Ohio laws compel all youth between the 
ages of six and eighteen to attend the regular full-time 
school, excepting such youth between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen who have completed the seventh grade and 
have secured employment. It is for this youth between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen that continuation schools 
are established. 
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PART-TIME RETAIL SELLING SCHOOLS 


Quite a number of classes in many cities of Ohio are 
established for the purpose of giving instruction to those 
employed in retail stores that they may secure training in 
their own line of work. These classes are called voluntary 
store classes, meeting the minimum requirement of 144 
hours per year. Other types of classes include retail sell- 
ing continuation classes for the sixteen to eighteen year 
old youth who are employed in retail stores, and who 
receive instruction at a minimum of 144 hours per year 
in that particular field of work. There are also classes 
of a cooperative nature for the youth who have entered 
the retail service. These classes are held on a two-two 
basis; namely, two weeks of each month in the store, and 
two weeks in the school. 


UNIT TRADE SCHOOLS 


There have been organized throughout Ohio, various 
types of unit trade all-day schools for the youth who are 
desirous of entering industry at the close of the training 
period. These schools are usually three years in length; 
the first two years on a full-time basis in the school, where 
50 per cent of the school day is given over to shop prac- 
tice, and the remainder to related and academic subjects. 
The last year is operated on a cooperative arrangement 
whereby the youth spend a portion of their time in in- 
dustry each month, and the remaining time in the school. 
The cooperative arrangement is especially stressed in Ohio, 
for the reason that we do not believe that it is a proper 
policy to offer only a diploma at the close of the unit 
trade course, and no job. The cooperative feature pro- 
vides for the actual contact with the boy in industry. 


FOREMAN CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Ohio has developed a very large foreman training pro- 
gram in the many industrial cities of the state. The co- 
operation of the State Foremen’s Club and local foremen 
clubs makes it possible for extensive work in this particu- 
lar field. The conference method is used. Each foreman 
takes part in discussions which are based on the duties 
of the modern foreman and his relation to the worker. 
The men who have finished such courses return to the 
various industries and conduct conferences within their 
own plant. Such conferences are under the supervision of 
the foreman trainers of this state. The work has been 
highly successful, for the foremen have acquired a fuller 
conception of their responsibilities and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems of the worker. 


TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 


The teacher training program in this state furnishes 
available opportunity for the professional training of in- 
structors of shop and related subjects in part-time, unit 
trade, evening, and general continuation schools. The 
scope of the work includes courses to train tradesmen to 
become teachers; to improve teachers already on the job, 
and to prepare teachers for part-time classes. In order that 
there may be greater efficiency, economy and uniformity in 
the state teacher training plan beginning the new fiscal 
year, July 1, all teacher training activities will be centered 
in the College of Education, Ohio State University, 
From that institution, itinerant teachers will be sent to the 
industrial cities of Ohio. In many cities where qualified 
men may be found, they will be employed on the hour 
basis, in order to give teacher training courses in their 
local community, under the direction and supervision, of 
course, of the teacher training institution. Pre-employment 
teacher training classes will be stressed, and a general 
policy of improving a teacher in service will be followed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Has State Joint Apprenticeship Commission 
for Plumbing and Heating Industry 


State Superintendent, Dr. F. B. Haas, recently announced 
appointments to the Pennsylvania state joint apprenticeship 
commission in the plumbing and heating industry. 

The members of this commission represent the various 
phases of the plumbing and heating industry and are as 
follows: 

Representing master plumbers—Richard Turner, Wilkes- 

Barre. 
Representing journeyman plumbers—E. D. Barry, Erie. 


Representing master steamfitters—Alex McClintock, 
Philadelphia. 

Representing journeyman steamfitters—Leo A. Green, 
Pittsburgh. 

Representing the public school system—C. F. Bauder, 
Philadelphia. 


According to the present plans, state commissions will 
be appointed for other trade groups in Pennsylvania. 


FOUR STATES COMBINING FOR 
VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have plans well under way for a conference of the agri- 
cultural, continuation school, home economic, trade and 
industrial art teachers. This conference is to be held at 
West Chester, Pa., August 24-27. According to present 
plans, the last day of the conference will be spent at the 
Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania has been conducting an annual conference 
at this time of the year for these groups for quite a num- 
ber of years. Heretofore, the Pennsylvania conference was 
a state affair and held at State College, Pennsylvania. 

There will be two general meetings of all of the com- 
plete groups from the four states. There will also be a 
session for all of these groups by separate states. The 
program calls for four half-day programs for each of the 
fields. In the industrial field, the section will be sub- 
divided into such groups as woodworking, machine shop, 
electrical, drafting, related studies, industrial arts, ete. 

The general committee arranging for this joint confer- 
ence consists of Mr. L. H. Dennis, deputy superintendent 
representing Pennsylvania, chairman; W. A. O'Leary, di- 
rector of vocational education, representing New Jersey; 
R. W. Heim, director of vocational education, representing 
Delaware; and J. O. Blackwell, director of vocational 
education, representing Maryland. Committees, composed 
of state supervisors in these various fields, have also been 
appointed to prepare the various section programs. 

Besides the large number of speakers participating in 
this program from these four states, a number of persons 
of national prominence outside of these four states are 
being invited. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CHARLES CARROLL, Deputy State Director of Vocational 
Education 


Raymond W. Perry, late sub-master of Mechanics Arts 
School, Boston, has been appointed state supervisor o! 
trade and industrial education in Rhode Island. 

Charles R. Allen, editor and vocational consultant for 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, has conducted 
two series of conferences in Rhode Island, one for teachers 
of trades and industries, and one for teachers engaged in 
vocational guidance. 

George H. Baldwin, state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation for Rhode Island, reports 250 farmers enrolled in 
evening agricultural classes. These are a joint coopera- 
tive venture of all the various agricultural agencies of 
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the state, including the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Rhode Island State College, the extension and ex- 
periment station divisions of the college, and the county 
agents. Teachers are recruited from the college faculty. 
There has been a great deal of enthusiasm among the 
farmers, and the classes have been unusually well attend- 
ed. The general plan contemplates short unit courses, with 
demonstrations. 

Rhode Island has succeeded so well with a plan for 
cooperative apprenticeship courses in the jewelry industry, 
that a new venture in the iron and steel machine shop 
industry is being planned out by representatives of the 
state division of vocational education and representatives 
of the metal trades. It is hoped that apprenticeship may 
be rehabilitated in this industry; the plan contemplates 
shop instruction in manipulative skill, following a regular 
program through various operations, and school instruc- 
tion in mathematics, shop sketching, blue print reading, 
and other similar related subjects. 

Evening home economic classes in Rhode Island cities 
enrolled hundreds of women and girls during the winter 
months. There is an insistent, growing demand for courses 
which is extending to small towns and villages. Miss 
Grace C. Whaley, state supervisor, has introduced a new 
type of teacher-training, demonstration class for evening 
school teachers. 

The Rhode Island General Assembly has increased the 
annual appropriation for vocational education twenty per 
cent. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


VERD PETERSON, State Director 


This year there has been marked development in part- 
time education in Industrial subjects. The best example 
of this is at Abbeville Cotton Mills in Abbeville under the 
direction of Miss Marie P. Jones. 

Three special part-time schools for farm boys were held 
last summer, one at Tamassee, one at Erkskine College 
and another at Fletcher Memorial School. The boys came 
from the farms in the local communities where vocational 
agricultural teachers are employed, these teachers being in 
charge of the supervised practice this year on their home 
farms. The boys spent four weeks in these schools during 
August and studied agriculture, arithmetic, English, health 
and citizenship. This year some five or six of these schools 
will be undertaken in August in different sections of the 
state. 

County supervisors of agriculture were employed in 
Spartanburg and Orangeburg counties. Orangeburg has 
eight white vocational teachers and four negroes. Spartan- 
burg has ten white teachers and two negroes. The county 
plan of supervision is working well. The county super- 
visors are of much assistance to the vocational teachers in 
the county. 

A vocational week beginning June 21st will be held at 
the negro college for pupils enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics during the year. Various activi- 
ties of an educational and entertaining nature will be pro- 
vided by the college. The state conference of vocational 
agricultural and home economics teachers will be held at 
the college at the same time. 

A conference for commercial teachers was held at the 
University summer school last summer. Mr. E. W. Barn- 
hart, specialist in commercial education, from the Federal 
Board for vocational education assisted in the conference. 
During the year there was greater growth in commercial 
education than ever before in the state. Another con- 
ference will be held in connection with the summer school 
this summer. The commercial teachers are much inter- 
ested in improving the standard of their work in the state. 


The state director of vocational education and his super- 
visory staff will give a course on the Administration of 
Vocational Education at the State University summer 
school this summer for the benefit of superintendents and 
principals of public schools. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
OBSERVATIONS FROM THE FIELD 


P. W. DaAnie.son, Supervisor, Agricultural Education, 
Pierre, South Dakota 


Mr. Paul Auringer, agriculture instructor and Supt. 
E. E. Thompson have organized five community centers, 
one being in Hartford and the other four in the coun- 
try. To date some over sixty meetings have been held 
with an attendance of 10,340. They plan to contine this 
work throughout the summer. 

Practically every school giving courses in vocational 
agriculture have given part-time school work to farm boys 
who could only come in during the winter months. 


VIRGINIA 


Comparison of Day Unit and Full-Time 
Instruction in Vocational Agriculture 


Watrer S. NEWMAN, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 

A comparison of the supervised practice programs of 
the students enrolled in 22 day unit and 14 full time de- 
partments embraces the scope of this study. 

The reports studied include the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925. Only full time departments which have conducted 
day unit work are considered in the comparisons. 

In the case of 12 of the central schools they still main- 
tain their identity as full time departments. The other 
two are now offering day unit work only. 

Three of the schools listed in the study as day unit 
schools are now conducting full time programs. Eight of 
these day unit classes have been dropped. The main rea- 
sons for their being discontinued are consolidation of 
schools and adequate transportation facilities to the cen- 
tral school. In three cases, however, the results secured 
did not justify the continuance of the work. 

Two years of work is offered in the day unit schools— 
four years in the full time schools. 

The day unit schools included in this study are func- 
tioning under the following organizatio1s: 

2—Circuit system, including 5 and 4 day unit groups. 
2—Cases of full time departments serving 2 day unit 
groups. 

10—Cases of full time departments serving 1 day unit 

group. 


Supervised Practice 
Total 266 Total 227 
Day Unit Full Time 





Avg. Avg. 
1. Number enrolled —........................ 12 16 
2. Ver cont completing: s.....-............ 83 81 
3. Scope—acres 1.5 2.3 
4. Scope—animal units —.......................- 98 2.55 
5. Scope—hours ............. ine ae 200 242 
6. Scope—total profit 2.220.222... $84 $139 
7. Number instruction min. per wk..... 200 500 
8. Number enterprises .........................- 15 1.7 
9. Number visits to projects.................- 4.2 4.8 
10. Per capita cost of instruction.......... $16.48 $133.26 


Both Groups, $73.30 
Conclusion 
1. Day unit work carried on from a central school of- 


fers a good device for testing out a new community to see 
if it can support a full time department. 
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2. While the supervised practice work in day unit 
groups does not embrace as much scope (measured in terms 
of, acres, animal units, hours and profits) yet this study 
shows that a fair grade of work is being done. 

3. Some instructors appear to be at their best when han- 
dling day unit work. 

4. In every case where day unit work has been con- 
ducted the supervised practice program at the Central 
School has shown improvement over the program offered 
before the day unit work was inaugurated. 

5. No great amount of farm shop instruction has been 
offered in day unit classes in Virginia. 

6. Day unit work has made it possible for 15 instructors 
to more than double their enrollment. 

7. The per capita cost of instruction in the communities 
included in this study has been decreased from $133.26 to 
$73.30 and instruction in vocational agriculture has been 
offered at twenty additional points. 

8. The county boards of education in Virginia show con- 
siderable interest in the day unit program. They feel that 
it gives them an opportunity to satisfy the demands of 
the several districts within their counties. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES 


J. F. Marsu, State Director of Vocational Education 

The master plumbers of Huntington are planning to or- 
ganize a class of apprentices, in cooperation with the pub- 
lic schools. 

The industrial teachers of Southern West Virginia will 
hold a conference this spring to make plans for promoting 
industrial classes in this part of the state on a wider scale. 

The irregular demands for coal, and the shifting of 
miners from field to field has cut down the number of 
special classes for miners. Such classes are in successful 
operation in 35 to 40 centers. 

Under the new policy of the Federal Board, the State 
Board of Education hopes te designate the vocational su- 
pervisors in several cities as members of the state organi- 
zation so that close cooperation may be brought about, and 
some aid given on salaries from state and federal funds. 

The home economics program under the strong leader- 
ship of Lena M. Carter, state supervisor, is outgrowing the 
aid provided for such schools and classes. 

West Virginia is “land poor’ under the Smith-Hughes 
Law, which allots to the state more agricultural funds than 
can be used. The census makes West Virginia almost en- 
tirely rural, whereas it is about one-half manufacturing 
and mining. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING 


W. W. Party, School of Education, Indiana University 

Were you at the Washington meeting? To those of us 
who are primarily interested in the vocational education 
program there were three especially interesting phases of 
acitivity connected with the department of superintendence 
of the National Education Association meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in February. 

The first interesting series of meetings was that of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association held at the 
Hotel Washington, February 18, 19, and 20, 1926. A 
glance at the topics discussed and the names of the speak- 
ers appearing on the program will indicate the value to 
the vocational educator. 


Program 


First Session on the Yearbook. Topic: The Counselor in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. A. H. Edgerton, 
Chairman. 
Critical reviews of articles submitted will be made under 
the following: 
1. Counseling in Elementary Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 


2. Counseling in Technical, Continuation and Evening 
Schools. 

3. Counseling in Colleges and Universities. 

Second Session on the Yearbook. Topic: The Duties and 
Qualifications of the Counselor. A. H. Edgerton, Chair- 
man. 

Critical Reviews, continued: 

1. Job Analysis of the Work of the Counselor. Presented 
by: Harry D. Kitson, Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

2. Training and Qualifications of the Counselor. Pre- 
sented by: C. R. Mann, Director American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington. 

Section Meetings: 

1. Topic: Scholarships. Anna B. Pratt, Chairman. 

1. The Basis for Selection of Applicants. Henrietta 
Warner, Executive Director, Scholarship Associa- 
tion for Jewish Children, Chicago. 

2. Reasons for Discontinuance of Scholarships. Rosalie 
Phillips, Scholarship Committee, Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati. 

3. Results of Follow-Up Study of Scholarship Cases, 
Margaret Baker, Vocational Service for Juniors, 
New York City. 

II. Topic: Collecting Occupational Information. May 
Rogers Lane, Chairman. 

1. Content and Arrangement of Schedules for Occu- 
pational Studies. Florence E. Clark, In Charge 
Industrial Studies, Division, Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, Chicago. 

2. Problems of Summarizing and Editing Occupa- 
tional Studies. Mary Price Corre, In Charge Oc- 
cupational Studies, Vocational Bureau, Cinn. 

3. Standards for Evaluating Occupational Studies for 
a proposed Critical Bibliography. Mary C. Schauf- 
fler, Formerly Assistant Director Junior Division 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington. 

III. Topic: Tests and Measurements. Ben Wood, Chair- 

man. 

1. Bibliography and Brief Survey of Recent Research 
in Character and Attitude Measurement. Good- 
win B. Watson, Teachers’ College, Columbia. 

2. A Proposed Scale for Measuring Character. Mark 
A. May, Teachers’ College, Columbia U. 

3. The Measurement of Interest. Jennie Benson Wy- 
man, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Joint Session with: National Committee of Bureaus of 
Occupation. Topic: Placement. 

1. Placement by the Schools. Jessie Adams, Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, New York City. 

2. Placement by the Public Employment Bureau, Mary 
Stewart, Director Junior Division, U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington. 

3. Placement by the Non-Public Agency. Mary Tol- 
man, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston. 

Placement by Organized Labor. 

Responsibility for Centralized Placement. Elizabeth 

Kemper Adams, Girl Scouts, New York City. Bryce 

Stewart, Men’s Clothing Industry, Chicago. Harriet 

Ryan, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati. 

Banquet: Mary Stewart, Chairman. 

1. Address: Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington. 

2. The Value of Guidance in Industry. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, Consulting Engineer. 

3. Compulsory School Legislation and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Grace Abbott, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington. 

General Session. Topic: Personnel Service. Emma Hirth, 
Chairman. 

1. Personnel Service in Industry. F. J. Hughes, Employ- 
ment Manager, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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2. Personnel Service in the Social Agency. C. C. Rob- 
inson, Director of Boys’ Work, International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., New York. 

3. Personnel Service in the Colleges. Louis B. Hopkins, 

Director of Personnel, N. W. University. 

Personnel Service for the Problem Individual. 

Personnel Service for the Physically Handicapped. 

Tracey Copp, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 

tion, Washington. 

Joint Session with: National Association of Secondary 

School Principals. Edward Rynerson, Chairman. 

1. Vocational Guidance Bureau an Aid to the School 
Counselor. Anne S. Davis, Director Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Chicago. 

2. The Use of Measures of Achievement in the High 
School. Ben Wood, Director Bureau of Collegiate 
Educational Research, Columbia University. 

3. The History of the Vocational Guidance Movement. 
W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

4. Organization of a Girls’ High School for Vocational 
Guidance. Lucy Wilson, Principal, South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. 


Space limitations make it impossible to present an ade- 
quate idea of the speeches and discussions. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of the meetings was the emphasis of 
presentation and evaluation of practices in vocational 
guidance rather than unsupported theory. The brief ex- 
tract from Dr. Lucy Wilson’s talk which follows illustrates 
the practical nature of the meetings. 

“Vocational guidance, with its implication of intelligent 
educational guidance is a school problem, and in the South 
Philadelphia high school for girls every teacher takes part 
in it, either as an adviser, a classroom teacher, a leader 
in extra-curricular activities or in all three capacities,” 
said Dr. Lucy W. Wilson of Philadelphia, in addressing 
the Vocational Guidance Association. 

“At the head of our guidance organization,” continued 
the speaker, “are three counsellors, freed from classroom 
duties. One is a psychologist, who devotes her time to 
school visiting and psychological testing. The vocational 
counsellor devotes her energies to placement and voca- 
tional counselling, while the third makes the master roster, 
successfully placing 2,000 students into a space intended 
for 1,350, with the flexibility necessary to take care of both 
rapid and slower progress students, extension classes, and 
special privileges for the upper 5 per cent.” 

Dr. Wilson related how outside speakers are secured 
once a week to talk to the freshman class on the different 
vocations; that definite assignments covering a study of 
occupations are given in the freshman year, that this is 
followed by educational guidance during the next two 
years and that, in the senior year, occupations are again 
presented by outside speakers. The vocational counsellor, 
in addition to finding employment for graduates and drop- 
outs, part-time work and vacation positions, also follows 
up the girls that have been placed and keeps in close touch 
with the employers. Before placement is made the coun- 
sellor studies all school and psychological records and re- 
ports as submitted by the school visitor, and interviews 
three or more teachers to determine the best abilities of 
the applicant. 

The second series of meetings of special importance oc- 
curred Tuesday, February 23, and Wednesday, February 
24, 1926, in the auditorium of the American Red Cross 
Building. While these meetings of the Department of 
Vocational Education did not compare with the recent 
Cleveland convention either in variety of program or 
members attending, yet we must recognize the importance 
of keeping our contacts with the department of superin- 
tendence. The vocational education program can not go 
forward without the cooperation and active support of the 
state and local superintendents of America. It may be 
that we should study the possibilities for making this con- 


oy 


tact still closer and more potent. Inspection of the follow- 
ing programs will show that those superintendents who 
visited the meetings of the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and the vocational educators present, enjoyed a 
profitable time. 

President, O. H. Day, Director of Vocational Education, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary, H. G. McComb, Associate Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, Purdue University. 

Presiding Officer, Howard L. Briggs, Director of Voca- 
tional ECucation and Practical Arts, Cleveland, O. 

The Application and Use of Individual Instruction 
Sheets to Vocational Subjects. Persis Miller, Principal, 
Francis Scott Key School, Baltimore, Md. 

Relating Foreman Training Programs to the Program 
of Vocational Education in a City System. Thomas 
Diamond, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A Modern School Print Shop (motion picture and dis- 
cussion). W. Frank Clark, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. M. M. Proffitt, Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Presiding Officer, G. A. McGarvey, Agent, Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

General Topic: The Philosophy Underlying Vocational 
and Industrial Arts Education Programs. J. C. 
Wright, Director, Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

The Industrial Arts Program as it Relates to Vocation 
Finding in a City School System. H. B. Wilson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 

The Renaissance of Apprenticeship. H. L. Briggs, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
Cleveland, O. 

Discussion. 

The writer did not have the privilege of hearing Prin- 
cipal Miller of the Francis Scott Key School, Baltimore,. 
Md. Brief excerpts from the speech by Prof. Thomas 
Diamond of the University of Michigan follow: 

“Educational leaders are coming to see more and more 
that the local school must provide for the education of all. 
The foreman as a member of the community has a right 
to demand that his desire for training be met, therefore 
the training of foremen is a direct responsibility of the 
city school authorities, and as such, should be included 
as an integral part of the program for vocational educa- 
tion. 

“The success of any plan for apprenticeship training, 
or part-time education depends almost entirely upon the 
cooperation of the people with whom the workers come in 
contact. This is particularly true in regard to the foreman, 
the man to whom the workers report directly, and upon 
whose aid and advice the director of vocational education 
depends. 

“Since the local school authorities are responsible for 
all educational work in the community; since a full meas- 
ure of success in any program for vocational education is 
possible only through the active cooperation of the fore- 
man, and since the foreman needs and desires training, 
therefore, as a matter of policy, as well as a matter of 
actual duty, the training of foremen should be made a 
definite part of any program for vocational education.” 
This important type of training was urged by Prof. 
Thomas Diamond, of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, at the vocational education meeting. 

Professor Diamond’s talk was followed by a discussion 
by W. F. Clark of his methods of doing various operations 
in the printing shop. The talk was illustrated by very 
clear motion pictures. The pictures showed a series of 
demonstrations to boy students in which Mr. Clark ap- 
peared as the expert demonstrator of various printing 
processes. 

Mr. H. B. Wilson, successful superintendent of schools 
at Berkeley, Cal., and Mr. H. L. Briggs, director of voca- 
tional education at Cleveland, O., preceded Director J. C. 
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Wright on Wednesday’s program as Mr. Wright was 
unavoidably detained elsewhere. 

Dr. Wilson made a very effective presentation of testi- 
mony from the point of view of a progressive superin- 
tendent of schools as to the values of the industrial arts 
courses as aids to the students in making choices of life 
vocations. He described in interesting detail the pre- 
vocational industrial arts program that is being carried 
out in the Berkeley schools with special emphasis upon the 
work in their four junior high schools. He held that the 
present program of ten weeks exploratory courses in a 
variety of approximately fifteen industrial courses are 
proving helpful. He expressed himself as satisfied that 
the pre-vocational program is a valuable one and deserv- 
ing of study and support. He also advocated the extension 
of the pre-vocational program so as to include sampling 
of other occupational fields as well as the industrial. 

Mr. Briggs gave an interesting talk regarding the thriv- 
ing apprenticeship training program in Cleveland, O. The 
Vocational Education Division of Cleveland is training 
practically every apprentice in the building trades four 
hours per week throughout his apprenticeship. An inter- 
esting phase of the Cleveland situation is that the em- 
ployers and unions are now coming to the schools asking 
for the schools to furnish this training. The worth of the 
program is thoroughly “sold” to both industry and school 
administration in Cleveland, according to Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Wright arrived in time to give an effective con- 
clusion to the meeting. He presented in his usual forcefui 
way the philosophy underlying the vocational and indus- 
trial arts programs. His talk emphasized, among other 
points, the importance of the foremanship training work. 
He used some carefully developed charts effectively in his 
presentation. Mr. Wright’s talk concluded a session that 
contained much of real value. a 

The third phase of activity during the convention that 
seemed to the author to be of special significance to voca- 
tional educators consisted of the frequent and numerous 
references to the need for and value of the vocational 
counseling and education programs by speakers in other 
section meetings and in general meetings of the department 
of superintendence. The following quotations from some 
of the speakers on other programs are typical. 

Mr. M. C Prunty, principal of Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla., in addressing approximately 10,000 hearers 
in a general meeting voiced the following: 

“The third life situation for which the senior high 
school is challenged to make a contribution in preparation 
for a vocation. Desirable lines of preparation are: 


“1. To make our contribution in seeing that every stu- 
dent is so trained that he shall be qualified to take his 
place in the world’s work, to share its obligations and its 
benefits in securing livelihood for himself and those de- 
pendent on him; 


“2. To give a vision both of service and personal sat- 
isfaction in the doing of a work which society needs to 
have done; 


“3. To implant the idea that society rewards us for 
our systematic labors both according to the demand for 
our service and the efficiency with which our work is 
done; 

’ 


“4, To emphasize the necessity of right relationships 
toward one’s fellow workers and society ; 

“5. To aid students in surveying with discrimination 
their own capacities and aptitudes in the light of the 
world’s work to be done; 

“6. It is a serious indictment of our current educational 
policies if students are allowed to go through high school 
without the vocational and educational guidance necessary 
te arrive at a definite notion of their life work; and 


“7, To give specific vocational training based upon 
the exploratory vocational experiences of the junior high 







school, by employing as instructors those proficient in the 
vocation and utilizing the actual vocational conditions 
employed in home, shop, factory, farm and office. 


“T feel that I can not define with adequate enthusiasm 
the necessity of preparation for vocational experience. Our 
fathers and mothers were willing to make every sacrifice 
that we might be educated so that, from their viewpoint, 
we would not have to work as hard as they had. The 
white-collar jobs are already overcrowded. During the 
World War, ‘Work or fight’ was a hard but holy slogan. 
‘Produce or suffer social disgrace’ is a fair motto for peace 
as well as war.” 


The following are excerpts from a speech made by 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 


“To maintain the moral and spiritual fiber of our people, 
to sustain the skill required to use the tools which great 
discoveries in science have given us, to hold our national 
ideals, we must not fail in the support and constant im- 
provement of our school system. Both as the cause and 
the effect the maintenance of our complex civilization 
now depends upon it. 


“A century of scientific discovery has vastly increased 
the complexities of our national life. It has given us new 
and more complicated tools by which we have gained 
enormously in productivity and in standards of living. It 
has vastly increased the opportunities for men and women 
to attain that position to which their abilities and char- 
acter entitle them. It has necessitated a high degree of 
specialization, more education and skill. . . . 


“But the war revealed that by better training and by 
the better utilization of men and material we could greatly 
increase production and decrease waste. The impetus of 
this lesson continues with us still. One of its results has 
been to increase the desire for more education and we are 
overwhelmed by the demands of our youth for further 
instruction.” 


“A course in journalism, another in the operation of the 
comptometer, and short course in farm mechanics are three 
new courses now offered in the Austin (Minn.) High 
School. This school has a print shop that is self-support- 
ing,” stated Supt. S. T. Nevel, at the Herrington Hotel 
this week. 

As a part of the “Keep the Child in School” plan in the 
La Crosse (Wis.) schools, occupational information classes 
have been established in the seventh and eighth grades; 
try-out courses are provided in industrial and commercial 
work; an educational guidance program is given high 
school students; and intelligence and achievement tests 
are used as a guide for promotion. Mr. D. E. McCormack 
is superintendent of schools. 

Asst. Supt. W. J. Bogan, Chicago, in addressing the 
superintendents, said in part: “The high school seems to 
be outside the public school system. When the people learn 
that the education of the many in the high school is being 
sacrificed for the benefits of the few, every educator will 
have difficulty in accounting for his stewardship.” 


“Our school system selects each year a major objective, 
around which everything centers. This year our objective 
is ‘Development of Character through Work,’”’ said Supt. 
C. G. Glenn, of Birmingham, Ala., at the superintendents’ 
meeting. 

The speaker stated that in every school something had 
been defined as manual labor. These opportunities in- 
cluded cutting weeds, leveling playgrounds, resurfacing 
desks, equipping lunch room, and other such work com- 
monly done by the janitors. In addition, each child must 
select one task at home to be performed each day. Par- 
ents are requested to report to the school the amount and 
spirit with which this task is done. Superintendent Glenn 
said: “We are convinced that the best way to create a 
proper attitude toward work is to work, and the schools 
should provide systematically for manual labor for pupils.” 
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One of the most encouraging notes sounded in the de- 
partment of superintendence meetings was the apparent 
complete acceptance of the vocational education and coun- 
seling movements as integral parts of the public school 
program. References made by speakers in other meetings 
were not in the nature of the arguments for or against 
the inclusion of vocational education and vocational coun- 
seling in the public school program. The references were 
more often statements as to what these types of education 
were, or should be, contributing to the school program. 

The vocational educators who attended the Washington 
neeting came away with optimism strengthened and with 
enewed determination to continue to try to help to im- 
prove the quality of our work. 














DAY SCHOOLS FOR 
YOUNG WORKERS 





BY 
Franklin J. Keller, Ph. D. 


“l think it is the most valuable book 
we have in Vocational Education,” 
Writes one state director of Vocational 
Education. 

“Out of his training and experience 
he has given us one of the best books 
that has yet been published in this field,” 
comments The I’ ocationist. 

If you are interested in this phase of 
Vocational Education, you should read 


Dr. Keller’s book. 
8 vo. 577 pages $2.60 





THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 











You’ll want this book 


“Carpenter Work, Stair Work, Mill 
Work For the Beginner.” 


By GEORGE W. RAYNOR 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.00 


It contains everything a student in Carpentry 
in Vocational, High or Trade Schools should 
know. 66 printed page instructions. 88 full 
page “Blue-Print” illustrations. 

















Why not have a good 
Circular Saw? 


You can get 
a new blade 
from us 
promptly and 
A it will be just 
right, or you 
can get an old 
one repaired, 
sharpened, and 
put in good condition. When ordering 
tell diameter wanted and whether for 
cutting-off or ripping, or for both, in 
the latter case its a novelty saw. We 
furnish standard number of teeth for 
best results. 





Why not have a good 
Band Saw Blade? 


SME SimonDS Bano SAW SMES 


my oepeea ane eee a 
WARRANTED UNEQUALLED Se s 


It’s always best to have an extra 
blade or two around. They are inex- 
pensive and you can save much annoy- 
ance by having extras. Tell us the 
length and width wanted when order- 
ing. We furnish standard number of 
teeth and have all widths of blades in 
stoc ready to ship. The selected steel 
in Simonds band saw blades is really 
what makes them cut so satisfactorily. 


Make a note now of our address. 


SIMONDS 


SAW and STEEL CO. 


1350 Columbia Rd. 
Boston, Mass. 


127-129 S. Green St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


109 Lafayette St 
New York City 


Mt. Elliott & E. Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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For those who are or wish to become 


PRINTING TEACHERS 


Courses: 
METHODS OF TEACHING PRINTING 


For Printers and Printing Teachers 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PRINTING 


For any Academic or Industrial Arts Teacher or Supervisor who desires to secure 
a knowledge of Printing Processes 


LINOLEUM-BLOCK PRINTING 


For All Teachers 


ART, AS APPLIED TO PRINTING AND 
LINOLEUM-BLOCK PRINTING 


For All Teachers 


 etith thet t itis iti t hth t1 titi tht asi t 


CEAN Crty STATE SUMMER SCHOOL is conducted by the New JERSEY 
STATE Boar oF Epucation. Five weeks, six days a week. Courses 
open June 28, close July 31, 1926. 

Ocean City, New Jersey, where the State Summer School is located 
(only twelve miles from Atlantic City), is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts along the Atlantic Coast. Hotel and boarding house rates are very 
reasonable. Tuition rates for teachers outside the State of New Jersey are 
nominal—no charge is made to New Jersey teachers. 
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For further information address 


W. A. ACKERMAN JAMES M. STEVENS 
Chief of the Bureau of Credentials, State Dept. of Education Principal Ocean City State Summer School 
TRENTON, N. J. HIGH ScHoot, Ocean City, N. J. 
F. K. PHILLIPS 
Director of Printing Department, Ocean City State Summer School 
300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY Cry, N. J. 




















